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ROSS AND CROMARTY. 


ON reading Sir John Sinclair's Report of the 


Agriculture of the Northern Counties, I wrote the 


following Letter to a Friend, containing my 
thoughts on that ſubject. It is now out of my hands. 


'The partiality of my Friend to the intention of the 
Letter, makes him think the Publication of it may 


be uſeful, He calls upon me to ſend him a Dedi- 
cation to ſome perſon or perſons able and willing to 


give it effect. I can think of none ſo proper for 
55 that 
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(i) 
that purpoſe as your Ladyſhips. The deſign will 
naturally recommend itſelf to your attention. It is 
the exerciſe of Charity in its moſt amiable form, 
and in the moſt beneficial manner. Often have 
your eyes been filled with tears at the ſight of hun- 
ger, cold, and nakednelſs ; and as often have you 
given relief as far as circumſtances would admit. 
But the objects are more numerous chan the fund of 
charity can ſupply. A greater number languiſh in 
ſecret, from modeſt pride, than ſolicit alms at your 
doors. Your pariſh-miniſters, who frequent the 
huts of the wretched, will confirm this truth. 
The introduction of manufactures is the only poſ- 
ible mode of diffuſing plenty among this claſs. 
Cheerfulneſs, contentment, and honeſty, naturally 
accompany induſtry end plenty. I cannot there- 
fore entertain a doubt: of your inclination to uſe 
your influence in rendering the condition of the 
poor more comfortable. A long acquaintance with 
human nature informs me, how feelingly alive you 
are to diſtreſs, and what pleaſure you take in acts of 
beneficence. Permit me therefore, with humility, 
to put the following Paper under your protection, 
which is meant ſolely to gratify your charitable 


wiſhes. 


(m 


wiſhes. If you deign to contenance it, its ſucceſs is 
ſure. I need not add, that your feelings will ap- 
prove of your zeal. The preſent generation will 
bleſs you, and future generations will revere your 
memory. 


Should the Gentlemen, by your means, be pre- 


vailed upon to take this matter into ſerious conſi- 


deration, it is my opinion, that induſtry may be in- 
troduced, at a trifling expence to individuals. 


I have the honour to be, with profound eſteem, 


' Lavpirs, 
Your moſt obedient 
And humble Servant, 


URRray, Jan. 5. ! 
1797» 
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HIN IT S 

TOWARDS THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE COUNTIES 
ROSS AND CROMARTY. 


SIR, 


T Have peruſed, with great pleaſure, Sir John Sin- 


clair's Report of the Agriculture of the Northern 
Counties; and join with every lover of his country, 
in rejoicing at the laudable exertions now making to 


meliorate the ſtate of human nature amongſt us; 
and that a man of Sir John's knowledge, and unre- 
mitting activity, is at the head of a publie Board, 
ſo friendly to the intereſts of virtue, induftry, and 
ſocial life. Were I capable of adding the ſmalleſt 


article to the ſtock of knowledge neceſſary for ad- 


vancing improvement, no man is better diſpoſed to 


impart it.—From this diſpoſition alone, I venture on 
a few ſtrictures, which, if you think they will an- 
ſwer any uſeful purpoſe, you are welcome to diſpoſe 
of them as you ſee proper ; if otherwiſe, they can 
do no hurt. 

The narrow circle in which I move confines my 
local obſervations to the weſtern part of the county 
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of Roſs, where I live; having only a flender know- 
ledge of the eaſtern part, except by hearſay, and the 
accurate Report above mefitioned. 

The gentlemen in this e began to 
plant about forty years ago, and ſtill continue that 
improvement. Some years hence, it is to be hoped, 
every black ſpot now in view will be covered with 
wood. Colonel Mackenzie of Seaforth has planted out 


ſome ſquare miles, with all the native timbers, and 


introduced ſeveral exotics. The other gentlemen 
around vie with each other in beautifying the 


country, and bettering their eſtates, by this ſpecies 


of improvement; and, at the ſame time, labour ex- 


tenſive farms, and bring waſte ground into culture, 


by the moſt approved methods. But the great body 
of the arable land is in the hands of the common 


people, and in moſt inſtances laboured in as wretched 


a manner as it was a century ago; except that po- 
tatoes have been introduced within the laſt thirty 


5 years; which, by ſupplying a principal part of. the 


food of the Inhabitants, enable them to pay their 
rents. 

The obſtacles to 8 are very judiciouſly 
narrated, p. 122. of the Report, and bear hard both 


on landlord and tenant. But the queſtion is, how 


to obviate them. Some of them are in the power of 


the landlords themſelves to remedy ; ; as, payment of 
the rents in kind—perſonal ſervices - and ſhort leaſes. 


It were to be wiſhed, that each landlord would ob- 
viate them on his own eſtate, as far as local circum- 
ſtances will admit. The other obſtacles do not ſeem 
capable 
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capable of being fo calily removed; as, the ſmalineſs 


of farms—thirlage—and the low price of grain by act 
of parliament. Should the enlargement of farms 
become general; it-will bring the humanity of land- 
lords into queſtion. For the [preſent tenants, the 


aborigines of the ſoil muſt be turned off, as they have 


but ſlender capitals, and are bred to no other occu- 


pation, whereby to procure a livelihood; beſides 


that advancing the price of bread by a law, will 
make it ſtill more difficult for them to ſubſiſt. Thir- 
lage indeed can be removed, without material i inju- 
ry to the proprietors of mulls, by an act of parlia- 
ment; and the ſame law can ſettle the wages to he 
paid to millers for their labour. 


Another obſtacle to agricultural improvement has 
ſtarted up of late; I mean the high wages exacted 
by farm-ſervants, ariſing partly from recruiting for 


the army, but principally from the improved ſtate 


of agriculture in the ſouthern counties. A farmer 


who labours 300 acres with ſix ſervants, can afford 
higher wages than a farmer of twenty acres. | But 
this laſt muſt give nearly the ſame wages, otherwiſe 


the ſervant leaves him to go ſouth, though he muſt 


do double the work there he does at home. This 
operates as a heavy land-tax over the whole country, 
and carries off ſeveral of our moſt uſeful hands. 
This grievance, however, arifing from the induſtry 
and wealth of our ſouthern neighbours, cannot be 
eaſily a without OY on 20000! li- 
berty. 
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Another cruel obſtacle to improvement, is the gene- 


ral poverty of our people. From the account given in 
Sir John Sinclair's Report of the Tenantry of the Black 
Iſle, which will, in a great meaſure, fit the bulk of the 


common people in both counties, it is evident they 


have not ability to improve the lands already in 
culture, even had they ſkill and encouragement be- 
yond what they have; far leſs to improve the tracts 


of waſte ground on their reſpective farms. By 


living on potatoes for ſeven or eight months of the 
ſeaſon, they contrive to pay their rents, in order to 
preſerve a home; but it cannot be expected they 
will improve the ſoil, while their depreſſed circum- 


ſtances oblige them to ſeourge it every For: for 


preſent ſubſiſtence, 25 
For the moſt part, the improvement of the waſte 


lands is intruſted to mailers or cottagers, who farm 


a ſmall ſpot of muir, with the view of building a hut 


for the family, and to improve the ſoil round it. 
The ſame poverty which makes a man at firſt put 


up with that ſituation, hinders him from making 
any effeQual progreſs in the improvement of the ſoil : 
For as the maintenance of the family depends on 
the daily labour of the huſband alone, he cannot 


ſpare time for labouring the ground, except by fits 
and ftarts, which in many years will bring only a 


very ſmall ſpace into culture. He cannot ſpare 


money for trenching it by others; and if he could 
afford money, it would anſwer no end, unleſs he 


could likewiſe afford to bring lime from Sunderland: 


for his own efforts are ſufficient for all the manure 


he 


[9] 


he can procure, which conſiſts of the heap of aſhes 
before his door ; to obtain which, he hurts the ſur- 
rounding muir, more perhaps than the value of his 
improvement, by peeling the ſurface for nel, and 
digging pits for his dung, hill. 

But in order to get out of this labyrinth of ob- 
ſtacles, in which our agriculture is involved, it may 
not be amiſs to obſerve the management of our 


ſouthern neighbours, in circumſtances exactly ſimi- 


lar. At the union of the two kingdoms, all the 
country on this ſide of the Grampian hills, was in 
the ſame ſtate in which we now are. In Aberdeen- 
ſhire, for inſtance, agriculture was carried on in as 
ſlovenly a manner as it is now with us, and the 
people equally attached to their own method. I my- 

ſelf remember when a field of ſown graſs was rarely 
to be ſeen, and when a ſtone of hay was not to be 
had in a public ſtable in the town. But if a gentle- 
man had a field of turnip, it was reckoned a ſhrewd 
ſign of his being whimſical. The benefit, however, 
of theſe improvements, was inſtantly felt; and, as if 
by inſtantaneous concert, every proprietor improved 


the farm he poſſeſſed, as is now done here; while 


the common people probably would have conti- 
nued tenacious in the practice of their anceſtors, had 
not manufactures been introduced amongſt them. 
Every agricultural improvement in that country, 
except on ene farms alone, owes its origin 
to this ſource. | 
The knitting of e Was ub in 
that place by the rw: ladies of Cromwell's 


army 3 - 
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army; ; it ſoon ſpread about the town among all 
ranks; but ſeems to have made no great progreſs 
in the country, till ſeveral years after the Union; 
when the juſtices of peace, taking advantage of the 
act of parliament paſſed in the year 1727, for encou- 
raging manufaQures, zealouſly ſupported the ma- 
nufacturers, by an unpartial execution of the law, 
and by holding out premiums to the people. | 
The progreſs of that ſingle manufacture is now 
very conſiderable ; beſides large manufactories of 
threads, linen, tanning, and cotton, erected many 
years after that period. Happening to be in Aber- 
deen in 1758, I aſked Bailie Dingwall of Rainiſton, 
one of the principal ſtocking merchants of the place, 
to what amount they exported ſtockings annually ? 
he replied, to the amount of L. $80,000, Happen- 
ing to be in the ſame place in 1784, I put the ſame 
_ queſtion to Provoſt Auldjo, who aſſured me they ex- 
ported the value of L. 200,000 yearly; fa rapid has 
been the progreſs of induſtry in that period. From 
the reſpeRability of my authors, it need not be ſuſ- 
pected I was impoſed on. If we take into the ac- 
count all the branches of manufacture carried on in 
that place, perhaps it is not wide of the truth, 
ſhould we affirm, that the money returned by the 
labour of the poor greatly exceeds the whole land- 
rent of the county. 

From hence aroſe the 8 fate of end 
ture, «eſpecially the increaſed value of eſtates, and 
the riſe of rents in that and its neighbouring coun- 
ties on the ſouth. Theſe extenſive counties, 3 

© 


11 
Jo or 100 years ago, were over-run with ſmall te- 
nants, equally poor, ignorant, and obſtinate, as ours 
now are; and no doubt would have continued in the 


in bodies to form regulations, in conformity to the 


acts encouraging manufactures, and divided them 


ſelves into committees for putting theſe regulations 
into execution, They encouraged induſtry, and 
frowned upon idleneſs. At every public meeting ſome 


local obſtacle was removed, or ſome ſalutary regula- 


tion adopted. The landed and mereantile intereſt 


conſpired in giving employment to the poor, who 
ſoon became ſenfible of the advantages held out to 
them. The county of Aberdeen, for inſtance, was 
divided into diſtricts. Tryſts, or markets, were in- 
ſtituted in each diſtrict, once a fortnight, where a 
merchant or manufacturer from Aberdeen gave re- 
gular attendance, to purchaſe all the yarn or ſtock- 
ings manufactured fince the laſt market-day: For 
both kinds of manufacture were not admitted within 


the ſame diſtrict. When the native flax or wool 


was exhauſted, he carried as much flax or wool to 


the tryſt, to be diſtributed among the operators, as 


could be finiſhed againſt the next market-day. This 
rotation was coutinued throughout the year, except 


about too months in harveſt. I have reaſon to, be- 


lieve it is now in ſeveral inſtances diſcontinued :_ 


For the great proprietors, finding the ſpirit of indu- 


ſtry gaining ground, erected villages up and down 


the country, as central points for collecting the in- 


duſtry of their reſpective neighbourhoods, A num 
ber 


ſame ſtate till now, had not the gentlemen united 


21 


ber of tradeſmen firſt ſettled in theſe villages. A 

manufacturer immediately came among tliem, to 
give employment to the families now ſettled, and 
the ſurrounding diſtrict. Theſe villages, gradually 
peopled by the lower claſſes, have now become po- 
pulous towns, and impreſs the traveller with the 
idea of cleanlineſs, health, and contentment. They 
ſerve as manufacturing colonies to Aberdeen, to 
which the united produce of their labour is con- 
veyed by land- carriage for exportation. 

For many years, little progreſs ſeems to have been 
made in the improvement of the ſoil, except by 
the proprietors themſelves. Perhaps they neglect- 
ed this branch too much; or, their whole attention 
being turned to manufactures, they had not leiſure 
for it. No doubt, a farmer now and then ſprang 
up, with a larger capital, and a more liberal turn of 

mind than his neighbours; but the great body of 
the people continued to follow the example of their 
anceſtors, as many do to this day. But, in the 
mean time, they were enabled to pay higher rents, 
and live more comfortably than they formerly did. 
A man who pays from L. 10 to L. 15 or L. 20, 
expects that his wife and children, with a maid or 
two, will pay his rent, beſides aſſiſting him in his 
farm-labour ; by which means he can apply the 
produce of his farm to his other demands. A farmer 
of this deſcription looks on his farm as a home, not 

as the ſubject whereon to ſupport his family. 
But ſince manufactures have become univerſal i 7 
that country, agriculture begins to flouriſh'in a high 
| . j degree, 
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degree. Farms are enlarged to any extent. Vaſt 
numbers of the poorer people have long ago ſettled 
in the villages, or the capital; and thoſe now re- 
moved for enlarging the farms, make their eſcape 
to thoſe aſylums of induſtry and quiet, where their 
previous knowledge of manufacture enables them 
to live, perhaps more comfortably than they did 
on their farms. None of them ever thought of re- 


moving to America, or once leaving their native 
country. 


Thus manufactures were introduced by great la- 


bour, attention, and perſeverance, on the part of the 
proprietors of land. When introduced, they. melio- 


rated the ſtate of the people in the mean time, 


enabled them to pay a higher rent, and at length 


fear they would have found inſuperable obſtacles in 


put it in the power of the proprietors to enlarge 
their farms, and put them in a rational mode of 
cultivation, without depopulating the country, or 
ſubjecting an individual to a ſerious hardſhip. 


When the gentlemen of the ſouthern counties 


bent their thoughts to the improvement of their 
country, had they applied to agriculture alone, I 


their way. The then race of farmers would not 
be eaſily prevailed on to relinquiſh their old 
habits. New farmers muſt be brought from the 
more improved countries ; perhaps from England. 
Such a farmer muſt have good terms, and a long leaſe. 
Half a ſcore of the native farmers muſt be removed, 
to make room for him. Theſe could not ſettle in 


a town, they and their families having been bred to 
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_ agriculture alone; of conſequence, they muſt 
either ſtarve, or retire to a more friendly ſoil than 
their native land. Suppoſe a whole county impro- 
'ved in this manner, to as high a degree as the 
ſoil is capable of, and no more of the old inhabit- 
ants retained than are ſufficient to be ſervants to 
the improving farmers, the ground, no doubt, will 
yield a greater quantity of food, but it muſt be ex- 
ported, becauſe the country is comparatively depo- 
pulated. The rents muſt continue low, for two rea- 
ſons: That the landholders will be at the mercy of 
a few great farmers; and that the farmers cannot 
turn their induſtry to the ſame account they would 
do in a manufacturing country, where the towns 
give conſtant encouragement for fattening cattle, 
hogs, poultry, &c. as well as the immediate produce 
of the field. The farmer muſt export a great part 
of his produce in corn and lean cattle, the price of 
which muſt loſe, at leaſt, the expence of freight, and 
the profit of the exporting merchant. 

But the gentlemen above alluded to formed a dif- 
ferent plan. They taught their poor to work, and 
thereby enriched them in the firſt place. They 
reared villages for their reception, where they ren- 
dered them independent. Their own rents advan- 
ced in proportion to the growing opulence of the 
inhabitants. A conſtant demand from the villages 
for the neceſſaries of life, gave vigour to the efforts of 
the huſbandman. Hence farms are gradually ren- 
dered more productive, to ſatisfy the growing de- 
mands of the manufacturer. 
Lid ea & Perhaps 
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Perhaps it will be ſaid, that this doctrine does 


not apply to us in this country : © For we have all 


the encouragement we can deſire, to improve our 


« agriculture, without incurring the expence and 


“ labour neceſlary for introducing manufactures. 
Our grain and cattle find a ready market on every 
« ſide, and a greater demand for both than we can 


* anſwer. Why then ſhould we take this round- 
« about method of effecting what may be done in 
„ the courſe of a few years? It is our buſineſs to 
have a high rent-roll, and a well-paid rent, in as 
fort a period of time as we can; and the im- 
„ provement of agriculture is the moſt expeditious 


method of arriving at this end.” Be it ſo; give 


agriculture every encouragement which emulation 


and intereſt can ſuggeſt. Endeavour to cauſe the 
people gain the premiums held out by public ſocie- 


ties. Spirit them up to become candidates, and 


lead them by the hand to merit them. 
But I am afraid the progreſs will be ſmall in our 
preſent circumſtances. Our farms, for the moſt 


part, conſiſt of from fifteen to forty acres; the largeſt 


of which, under the preſent management, is too 


ſmall for yielding a comfortable ſubſiſtence to a fa- 


mily, from its mere produce, after deducing an ade- 


quate rent to the landlord. The lands are open, and 


thereby incapable of being improved to the beſt 
account. The tenants are not able to incloſe them, 
and their leaſes, in general, are too ſhort for their 


attempting it. It would occaſion an enormous ex- 


pence to the great proprietors, to divide their ex- 
B 2 tended 
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tended eſtates by incloſures; and even were that 
done, it is a queſtion whether the people could be 
prevailed on to relinquiſh their old habits, and take 
the full benefit of that improvement, by adopting 
the modern manners of farming. So that it is not 
likely that any ſolid improvement in agriculture will 
take place for a long time, under our preſent race of 


tenants. But though many obſtacles ſtand in the way 


of their being made expert farmers, nothing hinders 
their being, by degrees, converted to manufactu- 
rers ; by which means they will be inſenſibly en- 


riched. It does not ſignify by what particular ſpe- 


cies of induſtry a farmer's condition is meliorated, 
whether by the plough or ſpinning-wheel, provided 
he is made eaſier in his circumſtances, and enabled 4 
to pay his rent duly at the term. 

But ſhould a precipitate deſire of encouraging 
agriculture of a ſudden, excite us to call for farmers 


from the ſouth country, and parcel out whole 


eſtates to them, we ſhall immediately get a higher 
rent, and well paid ; for the farmer will raiſe and 
export more produce, But at what expence is this 
deſirable object obtained? It is not worth while 
for a ſouth- country farmer to ſettle on leſs than 
from 200 to 500 acres, To accommodate him, 


from five to twenty families muſt be diſmiſſed, of 


whom neither man, woman, or child, know any 


| buſineſs, except the agriculture to which they have 


been” accuſtomed. They cannot retire to a town, 
for there is no employment there for them. The 


only alternative to which they can have recourſe, 


18. 


L 

is either to leave the country, or be wedged in to 
ſome other corner of the eſtate, where they are like 
to come to poverty themſelves, and hurt thoſe of 
whoſe lands they have got a ſhare. This is verified 
in the few ſheep-farms we have. The old inha- 
bitants are ſcatterred up and down the country, 

in a declining ftate, and a dead weight upon 
others. oY Hee: 

Small as our farms are in general, there is no 
point occaſions ſo much difficulty to a humane land- 
lord, at a ſet, as to accommodate the whole of his ; 
tenants, by an equitable diviſion of his lands amongſt 10 
them: So numerous are the people at preſent. But 
their condition muſt be much more uneaſy and unhap- 
Py, if a few great farmers ſhall cram and pack them 
together in a ſmaller ſpace, where they have neither 
room nor opportunity to exert their uſual induſtry, 
or employ the little capital they have. $ 

It may not, indeed, be amiſs to introduce a few 
farmers of this deſcription, to ſhow what the ſoil and 
the climate are capable of; and to teach ſuch as 
may be diſpoſed to follow their example, how to 
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bring their lands to the beſt account. But it will 
depopulate the country, and render the preſent in- | 
habitants miſerable, ſhould the humour become 
general. | 4c 9 

The permanent ſtrength of a country depends on | i 


the number of its inhabitants: the riches of a 
country ariſe from the induſtry. of the lower orders. 
The firſt object, therefore, of a well-regulated ſtate 
or country, is to keep their people at home, and to 
put 
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put work in their hands, whereby they can be ufeful 
to themſelves and ſociety. Our ſouthern neighbours 
have attended to thoſe principles, and acted upon 
them. No corner of the kingdom ſtands more in 
need of attention, in this reſpect, than we do. We 

have a great number of ſtrong travelling beggars, 

and their children capable, if taught, of earning at 
leaſt a part of their own bread, whoſe maintenance 
operates as another land-tax. We have immenſe 
numbers of mailers or cottagers, whoſe children, to- 
gether with thoſe of the common farmers, are a bur- 
den to the parents, till they are ten or twelve years 
of age; and during that early period, contract habits 
of idleneſs and vice, which ſeldom forſake them. 
In other countries, children are taught to work from 
four years of age. Their literary and operative 
education alternately occupy their whole time; and 


thence, inſtead of being a burden to the public, as 


with us, by early habits of induſtry and virtue, they 
become valuable members of ſociety, in any depart- 
ment they occupy. From a late judicious pam- 
phlet * on this ſubjeR, it appears, © that in Hertford- 
* ſhire, the cottages of the poor contain nearly as 
„many wheels as inhabitants: That jerſay, or 


e worſted ſpinning, is the employment of young and 


old, male and female; in conſequence of this, 
2 children are a ſource of W to a Hertfordſhire 


« Jabourer : 


* An Account of the Origin, Proceedings, and Intentions of the _. 
Society, for the promotion of Induſtry, in the ſouthern diſtrict of the 
Jones of ane, in the County of ela | 
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& labourer : That employing boys in this manner, 
« by no means diſqualifies them for the work of the 
« field afterwards ; for it is well known, that no part 
« of the kingdom is cultivated with more activity, 
« or greater ſucceſs, than the county of Hertford.” 
It alſo appears from the ſame pamphlet, that a ſo- 
ciety inſtituted in the county of Lincoln, (where 


their poor ſeem to have been nearly as idle as ours), 
has introduced regularity and induſtry among them 


from the year 1783, when the inſtitution took place, 
to 1789, to that degree, that numbers of children, 
under twelve years of age, earned 5d. a-day, at an 


average, at their wheels ; or 28. 6d. . in thge 


dreary winter-months. | 
The counties of Roſs and Cromarty conſiſt of 
thirty-two pariſhes, which contain at leaſt 50,000 


ſouls. Of theſe there may be 12,000 young women, 
above eight years of age, who, in the courſe of ten 


years, may be taught to earn from 4d. to 5d. a-day. 
Before that period, ſeveral may arrive at that flight 
of hand, as to ſpin at the rate of from 8d. to 18. a- 
day, as a great number of girls in Aberdeenſhire 
now do. In ten years more, the number of ſpinners 


may be eſtimated at 18,000, as the old lip off the 


ſtage, and the riſing generation is taught. But let 


us take the firſt number :—at 4d. a-day, for nine : 


months, they will earn L. 46,800 :—at sd. the amount 
is L. 58,500 ; which is a conſiderable part of the 
land-rent of both counties, and perhaps a greater 
ſum than mere attention to agriculture alone will 


produce a century hence, No man who has attend- 
ed 
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ed to this object in the manufacturing counties, will 


ſay that this calculation is exaggerated. Such a 
ſum annually introduced into the country, through 
the lower claſſes, would warm and refreſh every 
member of the political body, in its aſcent to the 
upper end of ſociety, where it would naturally 
center at laſt. | 

Let it not be objected, that we cannot ſpare o our 


women nine months of the year from our farm-la- 


bour. In the ſouthern counties, where agriculture 
is carried on with ſucceſs, women do not execute 
any part of the work, except ſhearing 1n harveſt, 


and weeding lint, turnip, or potatoes, for a few days. 


Their women and boys are employed in manufac- 


tures alone, Boys herding cattle in the open field, 


are knitting ſtockings, or working lace, as diligently 
as if they ſat within doors. No ſooner do the men 
give up work, eſpecially in the long winter-nights, 
than they begin to knit, ſpin, reel yarn, or do the 
drudgery of the family, to keep their women at 
work. It is the ſtudy of man, woman, and child, to 
forward the manufacture. This, being matter of 


fact, ſhews to what uſeful purpoſe. the labour of our 


poor may be converted. | 
Were a deſire of improving their own circumſtan- 


ces by induſtry univerſally impreſſed upon them, there 


is no ſaying what might be the amount of it at laſt, 
among ſuch a multitude of people. No doubt, we 
ſhould find it eligible at firſt, to ſell our yarn to our 
ſouthern neighbours, till our people ſhould ſpin 
ſuch a quantity as ſhould make it worth our while 
= "730 
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to erect buildings for working it up to the laſt ſtage ; 


by which means, others would reap more benefit 


from our. labour than ourſelves. But how ſoon our 


quantity of yarn ſhould encourage us to bring the 


manufacture to the laſt ſtage for exportation, the an- 


nual return from induſtry would be indefinite. The 


above ſum of L. 58, 500 would be a conſiderable ac- 
quiſition to the country. Suppoſing the yarn ſpun 
to be from flax; were that yarn wove and bleached, 
it would return triple that ſum, or L. 175, 500, for 
mere labour, excluſive of the value of the raw ma- 
terials. | 


Nature has beſtowed upon endvaiitages for trade, 


which no other part of Scotland enjoys in ſo high a 


degree, except perhaps the banks of the Forth and 
the Clyde. The Friths of Beauly, Dingwall, and 
Dornock, OLE over where harbours and: water 


ä . of the tees: from the German Ovens. as 
ſo many canals formed by the hand of Nature, invi- 
ting the merchant and manufacturer to ſettle on their 
banks; beſides numberleſs harbours: on the weſt 


coaſt, and iſland of Lewis. Nothing ſhows the con- 


venience of water- carriage in this country to more 


advantage, than that the greater number of gentle- 
men's ſeats are near the ſhore; and only two are 
above ſeven miles diſtant from it; by which means 
the expenſive land carriage is ſaved to us, to which. 


the ſouthern counties are expoſed. 


By introducing manufactures, we ſhould be ena- 


bled to pay for our foreign neceſſaries and luxuries, 
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by the Iabour of our poor. We buy up annually an 
immenſe quantity of cotton fabrics : that, together 
with Engliſh cloths, grocery goods, wines, and other 
liquors; hard-ware, &c. beſides the money annually 


ſpent by our people of fortune, in the Metropolis, 


amounts to ſuch a ſum, that it is wonderful how our 
produce of corn, ' cattle, and fiſh, can anſwer for it. 
By theſe outlets, we aſſiſt in enriching the manufac. 


turers of other countries, and leave little or no 
money among ourſelves, when our accounts are paid. 


But if we ſet our poor to work, we ſhould indeed 
have but little of the produce of labour at our outſet, 


to balance our imports ; but it would increaſe gra- 


dually every year, till at length, were our people 


fully inſtructed, we, as well as our neighbours, 
ſhould have the value of our whole produce, per- 
| haps much more, remaining among ourſelves, as a 


capital for further improvement; after paying by 
labour for our foreign goods. I call all goods import- 
ed foreign, for which we have nothing to give in re- 
turn, except produce or caſh. 

Manufactures would increaſe our ns: If 


a populous country is idle, the more populous it is, 


the poorer it becomes. If it be induſtrious, the more 
populous, the richer it is; and the richer it is, the 
more populous it ſhall grow. Induſtry and popula- 


tion mutually ſupport each other. No country in 
the world, of its extent, eontains ſo much riches and 


people as Holland; both originating in the indu- 


ſtry of the inhabitants. The produce of the ground 
is the only ſupport of our people; and the culture 


1 nh 
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of it, the only labour to which they are bred: we 


have already but too many mouths for conſuming = 


what falls to their ſhare of the produce, after paying 
the rents; and too many hands for labouring the 
ground, in the flovenly manner it is executed. If 
we wiſh to retain our people, we ſeem already at the 


higheſt poſſible pitch of population, while we truſt 


merely to the produce of the ſoil for their ſupport : 


for a young man cannot marry, without ſame land 


whereon to ſettle ; and there is the greateſt difficulty 
in finding ſuch a ſituation. But were manufactures 
_ eſtabliſhed, our young men would find employment; 
whether they got lands or not. How ſoon they 
found themſelves capable of ſupporting a family, 
they would marry, and rear uſeful children, to add 
to the riches and ſtrength of their country. 

Our boroughs and villages would be doped 
with uſeful inhabitants. We find in our boroughs, 
ſhopkeepers to import foreign goods, and export 
caſh only in return; writers and meſſengers look- 
ing for employment; a few indolent tradeſmen ; 
many tippling houſes ; and a few men ſauntering up 
and down the ſtreet, apparently at a loſs how to 


diſpoſe of themſelves. Inſtead of this, we ſhould ſee 


large manufacturing and ſtore houſes erected ; every 
individual employed in ſome uſeful labour ; conſtant 
work for the poor; and ann held out to them 
to remove thither. 

Our agriculture would flouriſh, in proportion as 
manufactures would remove the obſtacles to it now 
ee Our poor, finding other employment 
| C 2 15 beſides 
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| beſides agriculture, would confine themſelves to ſmall 
erofts, or remove to towns and villages. A growing 

annual capital would remain in the country, after 
paying for our foreign goods, for improving our waſte 
lands. The conſtant demand from the towns and 
cottagers would excite the ingenuity and induſtry 
of the farmer. Our produce would be enlarged to 
an indefinite extent: — the value of eſtates would 
increaſe :—rents would riſe, and be well paid, in pro- 
portion to the progreſs of induſtry. 

Manufactures create a third claſs in ſociety, 
which, in every manufacturing country, furniſhes 
the moſt ſpirited improvers of the ſoil, eſpecially of 
waſte ground, At preſent we have, with a few ex- 
ceptions, only two claſſes ; proprietors of land, and 
labourers. The firſt claſs, comparatively few, how- 
ever diligent, can improve but a ſmall part of their 
eſtates. The other claſs, the numerous, removed at 
an awful diſtance from the firſt, is too poor, and too 
much confined by heavy rents, to think of improve- 
ment. A ſilent oppoſition of ſentiment, and intereſt, 
hinders their agreeing in united efforts for impro- 
ving the ſoil. - The landlord, on a riſe of rent, gives 
a ſhort leaſe, that he may, as ſoon as poſſible, have a 
ſimilar augmentation on the next leaſe. On the 
other hand, the tenant, imagining that his landlord 
has his own intereſt ſolely in view, endeavours to 
make a livelihood by his land, during the leaſe, 
by ſcourging the ground already in culture; but 
is afraid to make it better, or bring waſte ground 
into culture, for fear that another may diſpoſſeſs 

| A Ea SR: him 


im at the end of the leaſe, or that he be obliged ; 
to pay a heavier augmentation than before. Hence 
ariſes the general poverty of the tenants, and their 
complaints againſt the landlords for over-ſtretching 
the rents on ſhort leaſes. The landlords, on the 
other hand, tax them with being idle, reſtive, and 
backward to improve ; and therefore that they can- 
not be truſted with long leaſes. Perhaps the com- 
plaints on both ſides have ſome foundation, and 

_ exaggerated by each party. But manufactures 
create an intermediate rank in ſociety, betwixt pro- 
prietors of land and labourers, compoſed of mer- 
chants, opulent farmers, and manufacturers; which 
rank, by ſhowing the lower claſs to what a credit- 
able ſtation induſtry may raiſe a man, creates in 
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and uſefulneſs, having acceſs to the higher claſs, is 
as it were a mediating power or bond of union betwixt 
both. This claſs of men, bred to unremitting indu- 
ſtry from their youth, are peculiarly fond of laying 
out what money they can ſpare from trade in im- 
proving the ground. I am told, that the manufac- 
turers of Glaſgow and Paiſley have improved large 
tracts of waſte ground in that country. It is well! 
known, that within four or five miles of Aberdeen 
vas the bleakeſt and moſt barren part of the coun- 
ty; an acre of which did not yield 1d. In the laſt b 
| forty years, manufacturers have fued all this ſpace 
from the proprietors, and ſcattered elegant villas 
over the whole extent of that once barren territory; 
which now yields from 30s. to L. 3 an acre, Ma- 
: | nufacturers 
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nufacturers have cultivated more waſte ground i in 


mailers ſhall improve for a century hence, It is a 
a common ſaying with them, © Give me . and 
I ſhall make land.” | 

Another benefit would ariſe from a ſpirited exten- 
fion of manufactures, ſenſibly felt by our ſouthern 
' neighbours, viz. that our young men of education 
and ſpirit would find employment at home. We 
ſhould not be under the neceſſity of ſending them 
to the Eaſt or Weſt Indies, where the climate de- 
ſtroys at leaſt three of every four; while our young 
women, who have not even that outlet, languiſh in 
ſolitude at home. Did we poſſeſs flouriſhing manu- 

factures, our young men would find fortunes in 
their native country, and our young women huſbands. 
The middle rank in ſociety would ariſe, intelligent 
and enterpriſing, which would open up new ſources. 
of induſtry and wealth. _ 

But with all our natural advantages and 8 
I know of no attempt made by common conſent for 
employing the poor. | Individuals, indeed, have 


that country, and to better purpoſe, than all our 


come forward, and ſhown what ſucceſs may be ex- 


_ pected from united efforts. Mr Roſs of Cromarty, 
many years ago, erected a hempen manufacture in 
that place, which ſtill flouriſhes, and is of great ſer- 
vice in that part of the country. Colonel Mac- 
Kenzie of Seaforth has built ten ſchool-houſes in the 
different diſtricts of the iſland of Lewis; has brought 
expert miſtreſſes from different places, to teach the 
ſpinning of lint, at an yearly falary ; purchaſed 
wheels 
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Wheels and reels for the ſchools; engaged a com- 


pany it Aberdeen to ſupply flax, and receive the 
yarn ; and pays an annual ſalary to an overſeer for 
ſuperintending the whole. He has lately erected 
three or four ſchools on the ſame plan, on his eſtates 
of Kintail and Lochalſh. His Lady, for ſeveral 
years back, has ſuperintended the education of the 


riſing generation at theſe ſchools, with maternal at- 


tention. By emulation, premiums, and every ſoothing 


art which can prevail on young minds, ſhe has the 
pleaſure of having taught from fix to ſeven hundred 


young girls, the greater number under twelve years 
of age; many of whom ſpin to the amount of 4d. 
or 5d. a-day; by which means they aſſiſt in ſup- 


_ porting their parents, to many of whom they were 
formerly a burden. It is probable, that the number 


of ſpinners will fo far increaſe in a few years, that a 
manufacturer will find the benefit of ſettling a- 
mongſt them, and giving additional vigour to their 
induſtry. It is ſaid, that Mr Urquhart of Braelang- 
well, is erecting buildings for carrying on a woollen 
manufacture. Every patriot will wiſh him ſucceſs. 

hut if ever induſtry be introduced, ſo as to be- 
come of univerſal and common benefit, the deſign 
muſt originate with the gentlemen at large, and be 


carried on by common concert. The individual 
efforts of a few can have only a partial effect, and 
are expoſed to many adverſe chances, to which the 

unanimous defign of a great number of enlightened 


minds is not liable; at leaſt it will take a very long 
time before the unaſſiſted efforts of individuals can 
prevade the body of the people, in ſuch an extend- 


ed 
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| ed ſcattered country as this i is. The united maſs of 
the knowledge and ability of the many, directed to 
one point, can alone inſupe ſucceſs. 

It is true, the enterpriſe is e 
is to be acquired—rational plans to be formed - pre- 
judices to be removed—even the ſhafts of malice 
and envy to be blunted - expence to be incurred. 
and the whole to be conducted with ſteadineſs and 
unremitting perſeverance. But the object is great, 
and ſucceſs in ſuch hands is ſure. Every manufac- 
turing country, both in Scotland and England, had 
once to ſtruggle with the ſame difficulties which 
now ſtand in our way; confident of the ſame ſuc- 
ceſs, what ſhould hinder us from uſing the ſame 
means? No object can be greater, or more pleaſing, 
than mercy to the poor; eſpecially when combined, 
as in this caſe, with the ſolid and permanent inte- 
reſt of the proprietors themſelves. It is the higheſt 
office of humanity, to reſcue thouſands of our fellow- 
creatures from poverty, ignorance, idleneſs, and the 

ſordid vices iſſuing from theſe ſources. No charity 

is ſo effectual and ſteady in its operation, as that 

whereby they are reformed from the vices peculiar 

to their ſtation, and enabled to earn comfortable 

ſubſiſtence to themſelves. Hardly can any look for 

a a higher reward in a future ſtate, IJ am willing to 

hope that every individual proprietor of land, and 

every other perſon in eaſy circumſtances among us, 

will cheerfully contribute to ſo laudable an under- 

| taking ; were it once propoſed, -and a feaſible plan 

1 formed. We cannot once imagine, that any man 
mr ili lege in f 
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of liberal education will ſo far diſregard every cir- 


cumſtance reſpecting thoſe fellow-creatures, by ' 


whoſe painful labour he and his anceſtors have been 


ſupported, except the due payment of his rents, and: 
the enlargement of his, rent-roll. Let us therefore. 
aſſure ourſelves, that every man will be diſpoſed to, 
forward ſo good a work, in proportion to his ability; 
and that nothing is wanting, but that it be propoſed: 
by a few men of property in influence in the. 


country. 


But ſhould ſuch a a man as above deſcribed be ac- 5 
tually found, as among ſo great a number there 


may be a few more ſelfiſh than their neighbours, yet 
they cannot ſurely be inſenſible to their own inte- 


reſt, and that of their family, which is intimately 
connected with the introduction of manufactures: 
for a man cannot lay up a ſurer faud for poſterity, 
than a moderate ſum for accompliſhing this object. 
The general induſtry of the ſouthern counties has 
already been the cauſe of a general riſe of rent a- 
mong us, by advancing the price of all the neceſ- 
ſaries of lite. But it is difficult to ſay how much 
higher they may riſe, did the annual influx of riches 
double, triple, or quadruple the capital of the lower 
claſſes. Hence it may be affirmed, ſhould a mode- 


rate ſum be neceſſary for introducing induſtry, it is 


as ſure a fund laid in for poſterity, and will make, as 
quick a return, as an equal ſum laid out in plantations, 
or any other improvement of that kind. Beſides 


that, the expenditure will be accompanied by the 
5 D 5 D 7 moſt 
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moſt exquiſite of all pleaſures, t the pleaſure of bleſſ- 
ing thouſands. | : | 
Were we to addreſs the Ladies apart ous the 
Gentlemen, we need only mention the deſign, to 
engage them in its favour. Nothing can be more 
congenial to the ſoftneſs and ſenſibility of their ſex, 
than to uſe their influence in training up the cold 
hand of indigence to ſupport its owner ; to infuſe 
joy and gladneſs into the heart of the widow, father- 
leſs, and orphan, by enabling them, by their own 
labour, to repleniſh their ſolitary hut with food and 
clothing ; to reſcue thouſands of poor children from 
the naſtineſs, ignorance, idleneſs, and eſpecially 
from the vices, incident to their deprefled ſtation ; 
ſuch as, lying, pilfering, low cunning. and deceit, 
which grow with their growth, and ſtrengthen with 
their ſtrength. Hence the grovelling vices of the 
lower orders are cauſe of univerſal complaint. 
Though we have many inſtitutions for teaching the 
moral virtues, yet the general idleneſs in which 
poor children are brought up 1s a practical antidote 
to every principle we can inculcate, as the beſt in- 
clined child, by being idle, lies open to the advice 
and example of the moſt abandoned. That charity, 
therefore, reſembles the goodneſs of the univerſal 
Parent, that would nip theſe vices in the bud; by 
employing their whole time betwixt induſtry and re- 
ligion—qualifying them to be honeſt ſervants—re- 
ſpèctable heads of families, who would tranſmit 
their good example to poſterity, and enjoy the 
proſpect of a comfortable old age. The fair ſex, 
raiſed 
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raiſed by Providence to the upper end of ſociety, 
never appear In a more amiable point of view, than 
when thus employed in imitating the. great Author 
of perfection and beauty. It has been uniformly 
obſerved, that any deſign in which the Ladies 
heartily engage generally ſucceeds. Did they 
deign to take the deſign of this paper under their 
patronage, I ſhould reſt ſatisfied of its ſucceſs. 
Two important queſtions now preſent themſelves 
to our view, viz. What ſpecies of manufacture ought 
to be introduced? and, What methods are to be 
uſed for its encouragement? The anſwer to the 
firſt depends on a complex view of local circum- 
ſtances. The diſpoſitions and general habits of the 
people are to be conſulted. The caſe or difficulty 
of finding the raw material, and the markets for 
their labour, are to be conſidered. In one point of 
view, the linen manufacture ſeems to bid fair for 
preference. The people are in the uſe of raiſing 
{mall patches of flax, which they manufacture into 
coarſe cloth for home-conſumpt. It is probable 
they will be eaſier taught that branch than any 
other with which they are unacquainted. Perhaps 
were lint-ſeed afforded them gratis, or at a reduced 
price, that would encourage them to raiſe a greater 
quantity, and excite their induſtry. But to this 
manufacture it is objected, that it has been found, 
from the experience of our neighbours, we cannot 
raiſe flax ſufficient for employing our people, and 
muſt therefore be at the mercy of foreigners for 
the raw material; whereas, were the woollen ma- 
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nufacture adopted, our own country would ſoon 
produce wool, to any extent required, by the exten- 
ſion of ſheep-farms. The ſheep-farms already eſta- 
bliſhed in theſe two counties, contain 46,000 ſheep. 
At 18. each fleece, we export the value of L. 2300 
of wool. Were this wool manufactured by -our- 
ſelves, it would return at leaſt L. 6900, by which 
L. 4600 would be gained by mere labour. But 
which manufacture, upon the whole, ought to have 
the preference, I ſhall leave to abler heads than 
mine to determine. I cannot, however, help ſuppo- 
fing, that one manufacture only ought to have pu- 
blic encouragement, that the public attention 
may not be diſtracted by ſeparate objects; and that 
the manufacture condeſcended on ſhould © be the 
fimpleſt and eaſieſt executed that can be deviſed. 
The inhabitants on the weſt coaſt may, without 
doubt, raiſe flax, and manufacture linen -for their 
own conſumpt ; but if they attempt a manufacture 
for exportation, - ſtockings ſeem the beſt adapted to 
their circumſtances. The people lead the primi- 
tive paſtoral life. The boys and girls. tending the 
cattle; and. the women in the ſummer-ſheels, could 
knit a great number of ſtockings, without n 
to their ordinary employment. 
I ſhall not pretend to give a detail of the proper 

ſteps for introducing and encouraging a manufac- 
ture. Should the Gentlemen form a ſerious reſolu- 
tionꝰ to this effect, no doubt they will appoint a com- 
mittee to receive information from the manufactu- 
ring counties, to make application to Government, 
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and other public boards, for ſuch encouragement 
as can be obtained; and from thence digeſt a plan 
for general approbazion. The united efforts of ſo 
many enlightened minds, zealous in the cauſe of 
humanity and their country, will ſoon form a ra- 
tional plan, practicable in the execution. 
Me have many publications recommending manu- 
factures, and giving general directions for encoura- 
ging them. For the linen manufacture, I know none 
better than that publiſhed in the year 1736, under 
the title of The Intere/t of Scotland confidered. But 
I have met with none which furniſhes ſuch ſenſible 
hints, for the detail of an infant manufacture, as the 
pamphlet above referred to, in which it appears how 
far the induſtry, morals, and almoſt the character of 
a people; may be improved in a few years, by the 
public ſpirit, good ſenſe, and unremitting perſeve- 
rance of men of liberal minds, in the higher ranks 
of life. x | 
+ I have now given my ſentiments on the improve-_ 
ment wanted in this country, in as plain a manner 
as I can. I may be wrong in ſome things; but the 
deſign in general is good, and the intention is, at 
any rate, innocent. I do not wiſh to intrude my 
own particular opinions on any man; far leſs to 
dictate to ſo great a number of men of learning and 
influence. My humble walk in life forbids ſuch 
petulant interference. The opportunity I have had, 
for nearly forty years back, of obſerving the pover- 
ty, idleneſs, and vices of the lower orders, made me 
long ago turn my thoughts to this ſubject. I have 
frequently brought it forward in converſation with 
| men 
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men in the higher departments of life, who uniform - 
ly approved of my ideas; but unhappily the matter 
went no farther than the amuſement of an evening. 
Every year ſince that period, luxury has been gain- 
ing ground; that is, a greater number of expenfive 
articles have been annually imported, while the ex- 
ports were nearly ſtationary. To anſwer this extra- 
demand, the rents have been doubled, tripled, or 
quadrupled, while too few efforts have been made to 
teach the poor tenant to pay them. They have 
been left to the ſilent operation of the increaſe of 
_ manufactures and trade in the ſouthern counties, 
which has raiſed the price of all the neceſſaries of 
life, and conſequently brought a higher price to 
this country for its produce. But it is matter of 
doubt, whether the increaſe of price bears a propor- 
tion to the increaſe of rent. If it does not, then the 
people muſt gradually become poorer than they 
were. In fact, the account given by Sir John Sin- 
clair, in his Report, by no means gives a favourable 
idea of their circumſtances. I fear it is perfectly 
juſt; and that their poverty will continue to in- 
creaſe, till they are either baniſhed from their coun- 
try by great farmers, or enabled to live in it, by ha- 
ving their children taught to ſupport themſelves. It 
is true, the uncommon prices for grain and cattle, 
for two years back, have given a breathing to the 
farmer. But that ſudden and extravagant riſe muſt 
proceed from ſome violent cauſe ; which, when re- 
moved by a peace, or otherwiſe, will leave matters 
in much the ſame ſtate as it found them, My 
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My feelings alone for the poor have prevailed on 
me to give this trouble. I wiſh to act only in the 
character of a humble unknown prompter. It will, 
however, give me heart-felt pleaſure, ſhould the Gen- 
tlemen take up the matter on its own intrinſic merit, 
and treat it with that ſeriouſneſs, which the diQtates 
of humanity, the proſperity of their country, and 
their own particular intereſt, demand. They will, 
in the firſt place, reap the approbation of their own 
conſciences ; they will forward the intereſt of their 
own families; the bleſſing of thouſands, otherwiſe 
ready to periſh, will follow them beyond the grave ; 
and the God of love will, in due time, reward their 
labour of love. 
4 am now at that time of lte that I can facrifics 


8 ee of the gef and ee ſend you this 
by a friend; you are at liberty to make what uſe of 
it your own good ſenſe ſhall dictate. 


I am, 
Sir, 
Tour mlt en ſervant, 
JOHN DOWNIE. | 
URrRAY, | 

* | Aug. 28. 1796. | 
I F. S. To open an eaſy communication to the dif- 
; ferent corners of a country, is the foundation of 
_ very ſolid improvement; without which, no effec- 


tual. 
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- tual ration: can take 1 5 The direction of 
new roads, marked in the chart of the northern 


counties, prefixed to the Report, ſeems the beſt that 
can be adopted for that. purpoſe ; at leaſt it ſeems 
the beſt for opening a communication betwixt the eaſt 
and weſt ſeas in this county. It would contribute 
greatly to the benefit and comfort of the inhabitants, 
that theſe roads were ſoon opened. 
Another material object towards improvement, is 
the erection of bridges. It is irkſome, as well as in- 
convenient, when Government has provided travel- 
lers with bridges from the metropolis to Inverneſs, that 
it has hitherto neglected to erect bridges on the great 
military road leading from thence through Roſs, 
Cromarty, Sutherland, and Caithneſs ; counties that 
in the preſent and former wars have merited at the 


hand of Government, by raiſing ſeveral regiments, | 


as effective as any in his Majeſty's ſervice. Bridges 
on Beauly, Connin, and Helmſdale, I am told, would 
open the communication to the Pentland Frith, If 
the northern counties and boroughs would join in 
repreſenting the expediency of this meaſure, no 
doubt Government would give attention to their re- 
queſt. 
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